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NARRATIVE. 








From the American Traveller. 

THE VICTIM OF “INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS.” 

Elizabeth Hazlewood, wasthe daughter of Charles 
Hazlewood, Esq., formerly a wealthy merchant in 
the city of New York. She was brought up in the 
- lap: of luxury, and in the indulgence of every 
harmless pleasure. Nature conferred upon her 
beauty of person; and education, accomplish- 
ments of mind. She was the flower of her fath- 
er’s family, and the favorite of all who knew her. 
Her disposition and manuers were no less lovely 
and pleasing, than the external beauty and elegance 
of her person. ‘There was a sweetness in her con- 
versation and a gentleness in her address, which 
betrayed at once the fine feelings of her heart.— 
She was free from all affectation, and apparently 
from alf vanity. Though passionately fond of 
dress and appearance, she spent but comparative- 
ly little time at the toilet, or in the contemplation of 
her own beautiful image, as it appeared in the 
large parlor mirror. Hers was one of those “fine 
forms” upon which almost any garment sits grace- 
fully. Her “ nativeloveliness,” did not need ‘the 
foreign aid of ornament.” She was always dressed. 
There were times, however, when she appeared un- 
commonly beautiful and prepossessing. These hap- 
pened whenever she made her appearance in a bal] 
room, or ata party of pleasure. On these occa- 
gions, all her natural ease, elegance and vivacity, 
were put in requisition; her fair features and 
blooming countenance were lighted up with the 
brilliancy of her dark blue eyes. O! it was de- 
lightful to see her move in the dance, or listen to 
the silver tones of her voice. Still, she never ap- 
peared to be proud of herself, though her friends 
were proud of her. Nor did she ever seem to be 
elafed with the consciousness of her own powers, 
or to indulge the thought, that she imparted more 
pleasure than she received. Indeed, there are but 
few females so free from the propensities of the sex, 
asshe was. But with all her beauty and innocence 
and accomplishments, she was comparatively ig- 
norant of the first knowledge, and destitute of the 
best principles—the knowledge of God, and the 
principles ofreligion. _ 

Perhaps this deficiency, however, may be justly 
attributed to the influence of early education and 
concurring circumstances. Her father was an 
Englishman and a protestant. But he had always 
had a predilection for republican principles, and 
had taken a deep interest in the American cause. 
He left his native country soon after he was marri- 
ed, from dislike tothe government, and embarked 
for the ‘‘ New World.” Immediately after his ar- 
rival in this country, he set up as a merchant in 
New York. Here, by taking advantage of the fluc- 
tuations of the market, he in a few years acquired 
wealth enough to enable him to erect a spacious 
and superb mansion, and to live in a style agreea- 
ble to his taste. He was a man of spirit and en- 
terprise, and sustained a high and reputable charac- 
ter asa member of society. He pretended to be a 
great promoter of learning and polite literature, and 
was passionately fond of refined, or which he some- 
times proudly termed, ‘‘ innocent amusements.” — 
Nothing delighted him more than the exhibitions 
of the theatre, the dances of the ball room, and par- 
ties of parade and pleasure. Of course he and his 
family were frequent attendants on these and oth- 
er scenes ofa like nature. He was, in short, a 
man of money and a man of pleasure. “ His treas- 
ure was on theearth.” Not that he was free from 
‘all pretensions to piety. Far from it. He held a 


‘high rank among a class of religionists, who talk ,Susquehannah’s side.” The Spirit of God had vis- 


much about charity, and sincerity. 


matters of politics and religion, yet he could not 

help loving and admiring that ‘‘ amiable” and com- 

plying sort of preachers, who follow, instead of 

leading the people. He was an advocate for 

“boundless benevolence,” ‘‘infinite mercy,” and 
‘* innocent amusements.” 

Of course, hisdaughter, of whom we have been 
speaking, would be likely to adopt the same no- 
tions with her father, and to follow the dictates of 
her pure feclings, whether they might lead her to 
the theatre or the ball room. This she did. In- 
deed, from the time she was capable of enjoying 
the pleasures of refined society, her life had been 
nothing but a continual round of attendance on 
balls, plays and levees. She was always either 
going abroad, or expecting company at home.— 
This manner of life exactly suited the natural tem- 
perament of her mind, and she pursued it with as 
much satisfaction and apparently as thoughtless and 
unconscious of danger, as the young fawn roams 
her native forests, or sports in the meadows. 

Thus passed away nineteen years of the short 
period of her existence here. During this time, 
she had thought but little of divine truth, and of 
course felt nothing of its heavenly influence.— 
She was now beyond all hope of recovery, a child 
of pleasure. The love of it had fastened on her 
heart. Besides, from the too frequent perusal of 
those fashionable books, which give such true rep- 
resentaton of unreal life, her mind had become 
filled with romantic notions, and her lively imagi- 
nation dressed up every object and scene around 
her, with beauties other than their own. She 
threw a charm around every thing. Things that 
had no beauty in the eyes of others, kad much in 
hers. She could admire any thing. Nor was she 
wholly ignorant of that self-deceiving art of trans- 
formation, which was so characteristic of the Knight 
of La Mancha. 

But in justice to one whose character was not 
so much of her own forming as the result of circum- 
stances, I will as much as possible avoid specifica- 
tion. I will conclude with merely a brief sketch of 
the history of her remaining life, which is short 
and melancholy. 

Deprivation of health, occasioned by Juxury of 
living and irregularity of repose, was followed by 
the partial derangement of her mind, which, like a 
bow always bent, appeared to have lost all its youth- 
ful elasticity, and to act only in obedience to the 
strong impulse of passion. 

Disappointment in an affair of love, was to her 
who had indulged extravagant hopes with regard 
to the realities of life, the last of evils. When 
this came, (and it did come,) she gave herself whol- 
ly up to its melancholy influence— 

*‘ And like a worm in the bud, * 
It sweetly fed upon her damask cheek.”’ 

After two years of unhappy languishment from 
the time she began to decline, much of which she 
spent in regret for the past, and in silent grief, she 
died ; the evident and lamented victim—of “ inno- 
cent amusements,” Trutn, 

—-ye— 
From the American Pastor’s Journal. 

THE SINNER THAT HARDENS HIS HEART. 

[Furnished by a Clergyman.] , Se 

Several years since, the writer of this: article re- 





sided in the town of B , Luzerne Co. Penusyl- 
vania, not far from the “ delightful Wyoming on 





He was per- ited the place before me, and still continued the 
fectly willing that every one should enjoy his favor- | work of conviction and conversion. 
ite “ faith,” as well as his favorite pleasures. And | valley I first felt the arrows of the Almighty quiv- 
although he hated and abhorred all the advocates | ering in my heart, and there, if ever, I was “‘ born 
of ‘the restrictive and exclusive systems,” in | again.” 


In that lovely 


There I first began to pray and fee] for 
the ungodly, and exhort them to repent. 

I was reaping by the side of the Susquehannah 
Her bosom refiected the peacefulness of the skies, 
the soft breeze gently waved the tall grain, the birds 
sang sweetly in the shade of the black walhut, and 
all seemed to say, “‘ Now isthe accepted time, and 
the day of salvation.” There was with me a 
youth, A M , who was in the gall of 
bitterness and under the bonds of iniquity. In 
days gone by, he had been deeply convinced of 
sin, and once indulged a hope that his iniquities 
were pardoned ; but now he was without hope.— 

1 felt for him with that tenderness of heart, which I 
have seldom experienced in other cases, and desir- 
ed to do him good. I expressed my feelings. “I, 
warned him of his danger, and told him of the 
Lamb of God, whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 
He listened. There seemed to be a little waking 
up of feeling in his bosom, and an air of solemnity 
gathered upon his brow, as he heard one, younger 
than himself, and but lately his companion in sin, 
warninghim to flee from the wrath to come. He 
acknowledged the unutterable importance of the 
things which were now urged upon his attention, 
and with great frankness began to relate his past 
experience. It was like the experience of many a 
sinner I could name. Long ago the spirit of God 
called upon him, and he was almost persuaded to be 
a Christian. Once he stood almost upon the 
threshold of heaven. ‘There was a time when he 
wept, and prayed, and seemed the heir of glory. 
But now, said he, ‘‘T am fallen; fallen,—O, how 
far!” He continued his tearful story by saying, 
**T know that I am not a Christian now. [ am a | 
great sinner.—I have quenched the Holy Spirit of | 
God. IfI should die as I am, I know J must be © 
eternally damned ; for I believe the Bible.—Yes, 

“ This fearful truth does yet remain, 

The sinner must be born again, 

Or drink the wrath of God.” 

“You may think,” continued he, ‘‘ because I am 
so careless now, I shall die unconverted. But 
it is not so. J have more thoughts about death 
than many think for. J mean to repent, before I 
die, and become a Christian. I cannot think of 
dying as Inowam; but you need not be concerned | 
about me, for Imean to repent yet.” 

I heard him through, and wept over him; for 
he would still harden his heart, urged upon him, 
once more, the duty of immediate repentance, after 
which I ceased to talk with him on the subject of 
religion, because I perceived it distressed him ; and 
to my dying day, I shall regretit. Oh, that I had 
been more faithful! for the sequel will show the | 
sudden destruction that came upon him. 

Not many days after the above conversation, 
A in company with several oth- 
ers, of like spirit, was crossing the river to waste a 
day insinful amusement. They had nearly reach- 
ed the opposite shore, when the skiff, crowded too 
full, dipped, and they were plunged into the water. 
All but one succeeded in reaching the shore.— 
That one was the unfortunate A . 
He was a good swimmer, superior in skill and ac- 
tivity to most of his companions, had the oars in 
his possession, and yet he could not -reach ‘the 
bank. Death, which he so much dreaded; had 
chmeé to ‘summon fim to the destinies of eternity. 
He’svnk ‘and ‘expired. -'I'rastened to the awful 
scene, and with much trembling helped to lift the 
dead bedy from its weterv grave. 5 3 7” 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








What my feelings were, as I looked upon the 
lifeless form of my lost friend, and thought of the 
world of spirits, may be conceived by some, but 
cannot be told. He continued to manifest great 
hardness of heart until the hour of his death.— 
Almost the last sentence, that was heard distinct- 
ly from his lips, terminated with an oath, a prayer 
to God to damn his soul. When he uttered this 
fearful sentence, doubtless, he meant to reach the 
shore. He meant to live; and this is the convinced 
sinner, who meant to repent before he died. As I 
followed him to his narrow fodgement in that beau- 
tiful valley, 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll’d, 
Damnation and the dead.”’ 

“ He, that, being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy. When they cry, peace and safety, then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them, and they 
shall not escape.” ' 








RELIGION. 
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THE SHOWER. 

It was a fine afternoon in September, when a 
physician in Edinburgh left home on foot, for the 
purpose of visiting a patient at some miles distance 
from town. He was one of those members of the 
medical profession (and blessed be God they are in- 
creasing innumber) who, having tasted and felt 
that the Lord is gracious, are anxious, as opportu- 
nity occurs, to benefit the souls as well as the bo- 
dies of their fellow creatures. He had not quite 
reached the place of his destination, when he was 








overtaken by a shower of rain, so heavy and unex- 


kind hand of your heayenly Father. You longed 
for the visit of a Christian friend, and you see how 
he has brought it about. Had not that shower fall- 
en, or had it overtaken me a little earlier, or a little 
later than it did, Ishould not now have been con- 
versing with you.” 

‘I thank God for the shower,” said the invalid, 
emphatically. 

“And I too, rejoined the physcian, “ for I re- 
joice to meet, even ona sick bed, with a fellow 
traveller on the way to Zion.” 

She pressed his hand. ‘ A traveller to Zion!” 
said she, after a moment’s pause, ‘O that I could 
always keep in view that glorious termination of my 
journey. ‘The spirit,’ she added, after a short 
pause, “I hope and think is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” 

‘Cling the closer, my friend, on that account to 
Him, who has himself experienced the weakness 
of humanity ; and is thus enabled the more tender- 
ly to sympathize with those who feel the pressure 
of its many infirmities. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows; and though now 
exalted over all principalities and powers, He re- 
tains our human nature in union with his own.” 

The conversation was now interrupted for a 
time by the paroxism of her disorder. As it sub- 
sided, she remarked, ‘that pain is severe: but I 
bless God that he gives me patience and resignation 
to his will.” 

‘Bless him too, my friend, that you can say, as 
a good man once said in similar circumstances, ‘I 
have pain, but it is not everlasting; I am torment- 
ed, but it is not in this flame.’ ” 

The rain had been gradually diminishing, and 


pected, that he sought shelter under the first roof|the bright beams of the declining sun now shot 


that presented itself, which was that of a little cot- 


tage by the way side. In this abode of poverty 


the utmost neatness prevailed, and the stranger re- 
sat down at the 
window to watch the termination of the shower, 
when one or two moans, as of a person in pain, at- 
tracted his attention toa conccaled bed, which had 
Humanity, min- 
gled with a still better fecling, induced him to ap- 
proach it; and he beheld on it the emaciated body 
ofa female, apparently about fifty years of age, who 
had been, as he was told upon inquiry, very long un- 


ceived a cordial welcome. He 


previously escaped his notice. 


der the rod of affliction. 


** You are ill,” said he, “very ill I perceive in 
body ; but I trust you know something of the con- 
solations of that Gospel which can make even a 


sick bed comfortable.” 


“Yes,” she replied, “I am ill; but it is the 
hand of the Lord, and let him do what seemeth him 
I have been sixteen years in this situation, 
but I can still sing of my dear Saviour, that he is 


good. 


all my salvation and all my desire.” 


“Thank God ahen,” said the physician, “ and 
Be assured that your light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, shall, by the good and 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, work out : 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of |t0 the American 
Sixteen years of confinement and suffering 

may indeed seem long to you now, but hereafter it 
‘ willappear as nothing when absorded in an eterni- 


take courage. 


glory. 


ty of bliss.” 


“Of that,” replied the invalid, “I desire to feel 
assured; for, like the apostle, I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time, are not worthy to be 


compared withthe glory that shall be revealed.” 


* And I have no doubt,” said the physician, 
“that every day brings you fresh proofs that your 
God and Redeemer is faithfulness itself, and that 
every want is supplied, whether temporal or spiri- 


tual,”’ 


**O yes!” she said, and her eyes glistened as 
she spoke, ‘‘ my God has proved himself a present 
Kind friends have been 
raised up to provide me food and medicine, and 
what I value more than either, to speak to me about 
For two or three days, indeed, I have 
been almost alone, and I was beginning to long for 


help in time of trouble. 


my soul. 


across the little apartment. The stranger rose to 
depart. ‘‘ You will pray with me, I hope, sir, be- 
fore you go.” 

** And for what blessings, my friend ?” 

“That my sins may be forgiven.” 

“* And an entrance ministered unto you abund- 
antly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

She clasped his hand in hers. The physician 
prayed ; and He who hath said that wherever two 
or three are met together in his name, there will 
he be in the midst of them, was faithful to his 
promise ; for the invalid was comforted and refresh- 
ed, and her visiter resumed his walk with an eleva- 
tion of soul and of spirit, which constrained him to 
say, ‘‘ Blessed are the people that know the joyful 
sound ; yea, blessed are the people whose God is 
the Lord.” Juvenile Mag. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








SAUMY, THE HINDOO CONVERT. 


Wituram ‘Tayvtor Money, Esq. a member of 
the British Parliament, who was formerly connected 
with the government of Bengal, was a warm friend 
Missionaries who first visited 
Bombay.—This gentleman and his lady have dis- 
tinguished themselves by many acts of kindness 
and diberality towards our countrymen who went 
to preach the gospel to the idolatrous Hindoos; and 
on this account we feel a deeper interest in the fol- 
lowing pleasing anecdote related by him at a Bible 
Society meeting. S. S. Mag. 

* About three years ago, I went from Bombay to 
the Mahratta cduntry, tor the health of my family, 
One day, as our little girl, not three years old, was 
walking through a grove with a native servant, they 
approached an ancient and deserted native temple. 
The man quitting the child, stepped aside and paid 
his adorations toa stone idol, that was seated at the 
door of the temple: when he returned, the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between them: ‘‘ Saumy, 
what for you do that?” ‘O, missy, that my God.” 
* Your God! why, your God a stone, your God no 
can see, no can hear, no can move: my God see 
every thing; make you, make me, make every 


some Christian conversation; when you enteted‘the:| thiny.”~-We remained at that place four months. 


Aouse.”’ . oc 


| Sauipy never failed to repair to the temple, and the 





He became, notwithstanding, very much attached 
to her, and when he thought she was going to Eu- 
rope, he said to her, “what will poor Saumy do, 
when missy go to England? Saumy no father, no 
mother.” She instantly replied, “‘ Oh Saumy, if 
you will love my God, he will be your father and 
your mother too.” Theold man, with tears in his 
eyes, promised to love her God. Then said she, 
‘“‘you must learn my prayers;” and she taught 
him the Lord’s prayer, the belief, and her morning 
and evening hymns. One morning when we were 
assembled to family worship, Saumy, of his own ac- 
cord, quite unexpected, came into the room, took 
his turban off his head, laid it on the floor, kneeled 
down, and audibly repeated after me the Lord’s 
prayer. From thenceforth, there was a visible 
change in his whole conduet, particularly in his 
regard to truth. He became anxious to leara 
English, that he might read the Bible, and in a lit- 
tle time he accomplished the task.” 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. — 








ELLEN W—. 


the Sabbath school, Mary, and I have learned a 
lesson to repeat from my Testament, and you must 
call for me to-morrow morning as you goto school. 
I dare say there are many children go, much 
younger than I am, who can say their lessons bet- 
ter and answer more questions than I can, but I 
am only sorry that I did not go sooner, and I am 
sure I shall try to learn.” Joy filled the heart and 
sparkled in theeyesof Mary N. as she listened to 
these words of her young friend, and she gladly re- 
plied, “‘I am sure you wil, dear Ellen, I have long 
wished you to go to our Sabbath school, I know 
you will be pleased, and love our teachers, they 
are so good to us, and talk to us so kindly, and 
they explain our Scripture lessons to us so that we 
can all understand them. But this is Saturday 
night, and I must leave you to look over my lesson 
once more for to-morrow.” 

It was a bright Sabbath morning in June, and 
all nature looked peaceful and lovely. Mary’s 
heart was raised in thanksgiving and praise to the 
bounteous Creator of so much beauty. And she 
felt too, that she had special reason for gratitude to 
Him who had revealed himself to her young heart, 
not only as the Preserver and Benefactor of all liv- 
ing things, but as the Saviour and Redeemer of 
lost, guilty man. She thought of Ellen, and she 
hastened onward to fulfil her promise of calling 
for her; but Ellen could not go to school. 

A beloved and only brother, who was some 
years older than herself, had been suddenly taken 
ill, and Ellen was seated by his sick bed, watching 
his every movement. She saw her friend but for a 
moment, and hurried back to ber brother’s room, 
lest he should want any thing in herabsence. She 
only said to Mary, “I cannot go with you to-day, 
my brother is ill, and my mother has so much to 
do, she is not able to attend to him.” Ellen was 
but a little girl, but she was so anxious to be use- 
ful, that she was a great assistance to her mother, in 
her brother’s sick room. But. it was not long that 
they could do any thing for him ;. he grew rapidly 
worse, and his fever was so high that he was all the 
time delirious. O! how deeply did Ellen tlien feel 
the importance of possessing that religion which 
she knewshe had too long neglected. Many times 
in the day would she leave the room to retire 
where she could pray in secret for her brother and 
for herself. He was not a pious boy, and Ellen 
trembled lest he should be taken away entirely un- 
prepared. And earnestly she besought the Lord to 
spare his life, and for herself that she might no 
longer put off the concerns of her soul, and a pre- 
paration for death, which now appeared to her so 
awful. She prayed that the Lord would take away 
her wicked stony heart, and give hera new heart 
to love and fear him, and serve him all her life. 

Ellen’s brother died in a few days, and this af- 
fliction which she deeply deplored, was made a 
great blessing to this little girl. She felt that she 





* For that too,” observed her visiter, “ mark the ' child never failed to reprove him for his idolatry. 
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deserved nothing but punishment at the hand of the 


**My mother is quite willing that I should go to | 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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Lord, and that it was of his mercy alone that she 
was not cut off. She was enabled to look to the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ—to the crucified 
Son of God, for pardon for all her sins. She gave 
her young heart to Him, and found in His love rest 
and peace. Youth's Friend. 


-eo— 
BENEFIT OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following is related in the Christian Register of this city, 
as an evidence of the moral influence of those religioue semi- 
naries, Sabbath Schools. 

A teacher in a Sabbath School in this city, —who 
regularly questions her pupils with regard to their 
conduct during the past week, in order to be ena- 
bled to give instruction directly applicable to their 
need,—receutly inquired of a little girl under her 
care, whether she had been guilty of ill conduct in 
several points which were particularized. A neg- 
ative answer was received to several questions; at 
last, she was asked if she had not, in any instance, 
indulged in anger—a fault to waich the child was 
peculiarly subject. Her countenance changed 
inamoment. The tears trickled down her cheeks, 
—and when, in a tone of kindness, the question 
was repeated, the agitated girl faltered out, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, I have?’ Indeed,—how did it happen? 
“This morning my sister wanted me to hear her 
repeat her lesson before coming to school. I took 
the book, and she began. But she could not say 
it well and I got angry. At last, as she made a 
mistake, I threw the book on the floor, and told 
her I would not hear -her.” But, asked the teach- 
er, do you know who saw you then? ‘“ Yes, 


_ ma’am,” replied the repentant gitl, “I remember 


that you told me God always sees me,—and I pick- 
ed up the book again, and heard the lesson 
through.” aa 
WHITE AND BLACK EQUAL. 

A correspondent of the Vermont Chronicle says, 
“© The New York Sabbath School Union held their 
anniversary on the 6th of May, in the afternoon 
and evenitfy. About 4 0’clock, an immense num- 
ber of youth and children assembled in Castle Gar- 
den, with their teachers, where prayers were offer- 
ed, an address made, and a number of hymns 
sweetly sung. It was very affecting to hear the 
veices of the youth and children from one limit of 
the immense throng to the other, celebrating the 
praise of our Redeemer. I thought of another 
world; and my heart melted within me. The 
children were thrown into divisions, each of which 
seemed to have their appropriate banner. The 
mottos which marked many of the banners, were 
in good taste; and were striking. One I noticed, 
around which aclass of colored persons was assem- 
bled, on which was seen an individual, whose 
countenance was indicative of the utmost gertle- 
ness and benignity. One arm was thrown around 
a little white child, while with the other he encour- 
aged a little black to approach him. The motto, 
which accompanied this device was; ‘‘God is no 
respecter of persons.” 








THE NURSERY. 
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THE BQOK OF RUTH. 

Many youthful readers of the Holy Bible, have 
no doubt felt a great interest in the striking history 
of Ruth the Moabitess, as recorded in that book 
of the Old Testament, which is called by her 
name. The events we there read of, took place 
in the days when the Judges ruled. This: book is 
very instructive, but it seems chiefly given to show 
the family or descent of our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
The Jews were more careful than any people in 
preserving their genealogies or accounts of their 
different tribes and families. This they probably 
intended to be, and God so ordered that it should be, 
& means of ascertaining and making known that 
the Messiah descended exactly in that line which 
it was foretold he should do. 

This is a very important proof that He is indeed 
sent of God, thy only true Saviour. We should re- 


collect this when we are tempted to think those 
chapters dull and tedious which are chiefly a list 
The history of Ruth shows us the kind 


of names. 


and tender care-of our Heavenly Father, extended 
even to the smallest concerns of His people. If 
we only love Him, we may be satisfied that ‘all 
things shall work together for onr good.” The 
obedience and filial affection of Ruth also met with 
arich reward even in this life. ‘fo honour our 
father and mother is the first commandment with 
promise, and God will not love and prosper diso- 
bedient children. And when we read of the kins- 
man of Ruth redeeming the lost inheritance, we 
should think with gratitude of our blessed Redeem- 
er, who gave himselfa ransom for our sins, ‘‘ who 
though he was rich, for our sakes became poor,” 
even so that He had not where to lay His head.— 
Make Him then your friend, dear young reader, 
for though you may not, like Ruth, be deprived 
of a home on earth, yet none but Jesus can lead 
you to that glorious and happy home, which is 
“eternal in the heavens.” [ Youth’s Friend. 


—-aa— 

SUMMERFIELD PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 

As for children, says the Rev. J. N. Danforth, 
did ever man win their hearts, with superior grace 
and success? Every clergyman who has tried it, 
knows the difficulty of addressing them appro- 
priately, and if he can make himself understood 
he thinks he has attained much. But beyond 
this first requisite of an orator, according to Dr. 
Blair, he hardly presumes to go. ‘To ve eloquent, 
is out of the question. But Summerfield shone 
here. He seemed to impart his soul to their souls 
—to come down from the dignity and precision of 
a more elaborate style, and suit his thoughts, words 
and feelings to their capacities. It was, in the soft 
expressive language of Scripture, ‘as the small 
rain on the tender herb and as the showers upon 
the grass,” that his ‘ doctrine’ then distilled from 
his lips. He announced his text—let his face re- 
lax into one of those celestial smiles, which were 
sometimes permitted to revel there—looked more 
than benevolently round on the vast assemblage of 
children (who thronged the church in Baltimore) 
before him—seemed to feel something kindling 
within. ‘ That's a sweet text,is it not?’ exclaim- 
ed he by way ofexordium. ‘The effect was electri- 
cal; a thousand little faces glittered with smiles, 
instinctively reflecting as it were the expression of 
that fine original that beamed before them. A 
collection was to be taken up for the benefit of the 
Wyandot Mission. No child was to give over six 
cents. When the plates were handed round, they 
were so overloaded by the tribute of little hands, 
that they were scarcely portable, and some of them 
required to be unladen before they could finish 
their round. 








OBITUARY. 








INFANT PIETY. 

Tuomas Vow es, the subject of this brief sketch, 
was born in the city of Bath, December 24, 1816, 
and died, October 11, 1823: he verified in his life 
the willingness of Christ, still to suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto him, and in his death the truth 
contained in the following lines— 

‘A flower, when offer’d in the bud, 
ls no vain sacrifice.”” 

From his infancy be was much afflicted. When 
between five and six years of age, he was sent to 
school; his master, being religious, often took an 
opportunity of impressing upon his young scholars 
their duty to God, their need of a Saviour, and the 
willingness of Christ to save them. One day, 
Thomas was charged with telling a lie, and the 
charge was proved ; his master told him the evil 
of it, and said to him, ‘“ All liars shall have their 
portion in the lake which bufneth with fire and 
bri.astone.” The reproof fastened upon his mind, 
and when he returned home he told his father the 
circumstance, at the same time beseeching him 
never to tell a lie, adding, that if he lived for many 
years he would not. In the month of November, 
1822, he was taken dangerously ill, which illness 
terminated in his death: at the commencement of 





it, he felt himself'a sinner, and was afraid to die; 
he knew, although young, that he needed the mer- 


itsof Jesus Christ. He was sorry for having sin- 
ned and grieved God, and his father and mother. 
He applied to Christ for pardon, and to the great 
joy of his soul found the forgiveness of sins, and 
that God was become his reconciled Father. He 
was now patient under his aflliction, and desirous 
that others should partake of the grace of Christ. 
When asked if he wished to dic, he said, ‘I wish 
to live, that I may pray for my father, mother, sis- 
ters, and brothers: for I fear they will not come to 
heaven to me.” Some time before he died, he 
charged the whole of the family to meet him in 
heaven ; and one day while with his mother, he 
asked her, if her soul was happy in God; adding, 
“if yours is not, mine is.” From the time of his 
conversion, he felt his dependance on God, and 
was very conscientous in saying his prayers. A 
little time before he died, his soul was filled with 
the thoughts of Christ and heaven, and he said, 
** T shall soon be in heaven, to join in singing halle- 
lujah to God and the Lamb,” when he tell asleep 
in Jesus. What a reproof is this to those young 
persons whoare many years older than he, and yet 
are found sinning against God; and how encoura- 
ging to them to go to Christ for pardon, holiness, 
and heaven ! James Vow Les. 
Tunbridge Wells, Eng. 1827. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








OF THE SUN. 

The amazing power and infinite wisdom of our 
great Creator, are no where more apparent than in 
those celestial bodies, which appear perpetually roll- 
ing over our heads. In the centre of the system, 
called by astronomers the solar system, in which 
our earth moves, we behold the sun. 

The sun is the great fountain of light and heat, 
and is more than a million of times bigger than the 
globe that we inhabit. Astronomers compute it to 
be twomillions seven hundred thousand miles incir- 
cumference, and distant from us at least ninety-five 
millions of miles, which, as it is supposed, is about 
four hundred times the distance of the moon. Con- 
sequently,the sun at the same distance would appear 
four hundred times grcater in diamater than the 
moon; and would more than fill the whole of the 
moon’s orbit, or the circle of the moon’s revolution 
round the earth. 

Though the sun is at such an amazing distance, 
yetit is the great agent in giving life to all the 
vegeteble creation; and without its benign influ- 
ence, neither man or beast could exist. In its par- 
tial absence, all nature mourns, the trees are stript 
of their verdure and appear naked. Every thing 
that lives feels the effects. Long, dark and cold 
nights attend us. But as the sun again lengthens 
his visits, all nature begins to look gay. The buds 
swell, the flowers appear, the trees are clothed with 
leaves, and the fields with verdure. As it ascends 
the sky, and its rays become less oblique, the fruits 
are formed and ripened; the earth teems with its 
increase, and food is thus provided for man and 
beast. 

‘Fhe sun gives light and heat to other bodies be- 
sides our globe. It communicates its influence to 
the five visible planets: namely, to Mercury, Ven- 
us, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which like the earth, 
perform their periodical revolutions around it; and 
from it the moon. also borrows her lustre. 

The ancients believed that these seven bodies 
composed the whole solar system; but, by the in- 
dustry of man, and the improvement of telescopes, 
we can now reckon up twenty-two other globes be- 
longing to our system; all of which are invisible 
to the naked eye,,and can only be seen by the aid 
of telescopes ; but of these we shall speak more par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

To our system belong also many other bodies 
called comets. Of these we know bat little more 
than that they exist: that they make their orbits 
round the sun, and travel to an amazing distance 
through the immeasurable regions of space. 

Let us admire the glory of God thus declared in 





the heavens; and especially adore that Almighty 
Being, who has made the sun, to rule the day, to 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











give light and heat, and to diffuse comfort and hap- 
piness throughout the creation.—Child’s Mag. 


—-—e— 
GARDENING, 

And what exercise is more fit for him, who is in 
the decline of life, than that of superintending a 
well ordered garden? What more enlivens the 
sinking mind? What more invigorates the fce- 
ble frame? What is more conducive to a long life? 

loriculture is peculiarly calculated for the amuse- 
ment of youth. It may teach them many impor- 
tant lessons. Let a piece of ground be appropria- 
ted to their use—to improve in such a manner, as 
their inclinations shall dictate—to cultivate such 
plants as are pleasing to their taste; and let them 
receive the proceeds. Let order and neatness per- 
vade their little plantations. Let them be instruct- 
ed, that nothing valuable is to be obtained or pre- 
served without labour, care, and attention. 

The cultivation of flowers, is an appropriate 
amusement for young ladies. It teaches neatnese, 
cultivates a correct taste, and furnishes the mind 
with many pleasing ideas.—Green’s Treatise. 








EDITORIAL. 








TO OUR READERS. 


This sheet will be opened by several hundred 
young persons, who have before seen but few ifany 
numbers of the Companion. Most of them have 
probably seen some papers, and all of them have 
heard something about it, or they would not have 
sent in their names as subscribers. But as they 
are now to be our regular readers, it may be prop- 
er to tell them something of the plan on which 
our paper is conducted. 

The Companion is designed for young persons of 
all ages; from the time they have learned to read 
and understand the most simple language, till they 
become men or women. It talks with children in 
their own way; and has some articles for those 
who have acquired more knowledge, and whose 
minds have become strong and vigorous. For the 
present year, we intend to make it rather more of 
a Youth's paper, and not so much for Children as 
it was last year. Still, there will be something for 
Youths of every age, and for every grade of knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

The paper is intended to be religious. We mean, 
that it is to contain nothing which can be injuri- 
ous to the morals or the souls of our readers; but 
that every article shall be either religious, or at 
least perfectly innocent in its character. We pub- 
lish pleasing narratives, anecdotes, poetry, dia- 
logues, biographical notices, and a great variety 
of short and instructive pieces; so that youth are 
amused and pleased in reading them. But we 
hope they may also be profited, and acquire much 
knowledge that will be useful to them in this world. 
Still, we wish them all to know, that we regard 
them as dying creatures, whose souls must be sav- 
ed or lost, according to the deeds done in the body. 
We wish to allure and guide them in the ways of 
.faith and virtue, that they may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Such are the character and object of the “‘ Youth’s 
Companion.” In this character we shall labour 


She watched the weather very closely; but when 
the bells rang it continued to rain, and her mamma 
said, ‘‘ My dear, I should be very happy to take you 
with me, but it will not do, so you must be a good 
girl and stay with your brother, who is unwell.— 
Ann’s face was at once drawn into an ugly shape, 
she cried and thought she must go, she could go if 
it did rain. She was generally a very pleasant child ; 
but at this time she showed too much of a disposi- 
tion to have her own way. Her papa said to her, 
Ann, who sends the rain? (Ann) God. (Papa) 
Well, does not God know best when to send the 
rain? (Ann) Yes, Sir. (Papa) Is it right for 
him to send it to-day? Ann’s little heart was strug- 
gling between a desire to justify her impatience, 
and a sense of the propriety of submitting to the 
will of God; and she said, [ don’t know, Sir.— 
Her papa then explained to her the benefit of the 
rain, and the goodness and wisdom of God, and 
the duty of children to submit, not only to God, 
but to the will of their parents who know what is 
best for them. Ann was quite pacified for the fore- 
noon ; but in the afternoon the same feelings came 
again, about going with her mamma to meeting. 
But as the rain continued, she was obliged to stay 
at home; and I am sorry to say she was not a 
very good girl. So at tea, she was denied having 
some gingerbread which was given to her sister 
and brothers. Before Ann went to bed she was 
made sensible of her wicked and disobedient con- 
duct, and appeared very sorry. On Monday morn- 
ing she said to her papa, of her own accord, that 
she hoped God would not send rain next Sabbath ; 
but if he did, she knew it would be right, and she 
should stay at home from meeting and not cry, but 
be a good girl. 

I hope this will be a good lesson, not only to 
little Ann, but for many other children who want to 
have their own way, and fret and teaze their Mother 
to let them do what she thinks best they should 
not do. ‘ Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right,” is a direction of St. Paul which 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds of 
children. They should remember that every time 
they disobey their parentsthey break the command 
of God; and that when they refuse to submit to 
what God does, they wickedly say that they know 
better than He, and thus rebel against him. 








POETRY. 








TO A GROUP OF PLAYING CHILDREN. 


Laugh on, while yet the rosy blush 

Of Childhood’s morning tints the skies ; 
Laugh on, while yet the kindling flush 

Is on your cheeks and in your eyes; 

I would not tell, to make you grieve, 

How soon that mirth shall pass away—- 
That morning fade, and only leave 

The broad dull light of common day. 


It makes my very spirit glad 

To see your mirth and careless joys ; 
And may you never be more sad 

Than you are now, my bright eyed boys! 
But I can read on every face— 

A something upon every brow, 





to present it weekly to our readers, hoping that those 
who now receive it for the first time will not be 
disappointed in their expectations; and that those 
who have had it from the beginning may continue 
to greet it as an old and valued friend. 
ea 
THE RAINY DAY. 

Little Ann had seen her parents and brothers 
and sister fitted off to meeting a great many times, 
and wished very much to go with them; but was 
denied because she was too young. When she was 
3 years and a half old, her Mother provided her 
with proper clothes, and she went to meeting two 
Sabbaths, behaved very well and was much delight- 
ed. The third Sabbath wasvery rainy. Ann was 
told, that if it was wet at meeting time, she must 
stay-at home; but if the clouds cleared away and 


Which will not pass without a trace 
Of things you: are not dreeming now. 
First, passions wild and dark and strong, 
And hopes and powers and feelings high ! 
Then mannood’s thoughts, a rushing throng, 
Shall sink the cheek and dim the eye, 
And brows shall grow all pale with care, 
And lips shall writhe in scorn or pain, 
And age come on with hoary hair— 
And sadly tend to earth again. 
And cherished. fancies one by one, 
Shall slowly fade from day to day ; 
And then, from weary sun to sun 
Ye will not have the heart to play. 
But oft amidst the shifting scene, 
You'll smile on childhood’s thoughtless joy, 
And wish you had forever been 





the sun shone, she should go with her mamma.— 


A careless, laughing, happy: boy. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
BOYHOOD. 

** Oh, once.again, who would not be a boy ?”—Byron. 

The dreams of early youth, 

How beautiful they are—how full of joy— 
When fancy looks like truth, 

And life shews not a taint of sin’s alloy. 

When every heart appears 

The temple of high thought and noble deed— 

hen our most bitter tears 

Fall o’er some melancholy page we read. 

The summer morn’s fresh hours, 

Her thousand woodland songs—her glorious hues:— 
Oh! life’s ‘so full of flowers, 

The difficulty then is where to choose ! 

The wonderful blue sky— 

Its cloudy palaces, its gorgeous fanes— 

The rainbow tints which lie 

Like distant golden seas near purple plains, —~ 

These never shine again 

As onct they shone upon our raptured gaze : 
The clouds which may remain 

Paint other visions than in those sweet days‘ 

In hours thus pure—sublime— , 

Dreams we would make realities; life seems 

So changed in after-time, 

That we would wish realities were dreams! 


C. Swarx 


From the Christian Mirror 
HYMN.—*«< Living Water.” 
The Saviour, when he stooped to rest 
Beside Samaria’s well, 
Its turbid waters healed and blest, 
Like those of Zion’s hill. 
And when-the sick and faint came down 
Their daily draught t’ obtain, 
He kindly bade them taste his own 
And never thirst again. 
And thus might every earthly stream— 
Like Marah’s fountain healed— 
If visited and blessed by His, 
The living waters yield. 
And thus might all the weary now 
That healing cup receive, 
Would they the kind Redeemer know, 
And ask what he can give. 
The sacred fount is open still, 
Its streams are flowing wide, 
And children—strangers—all who will—~ 
May drink the living tide. 








MISCELLANY. 








The presence of God.— You teach,” said the 
Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, “that your God 
is every where, and boast that he resides amongst 
your nation. I should like to see him.” ‘ God’s 
‘presence is indeed every where,” replied Joshua, 
‘but he cannot be seen ; no mortal eye can behold 
his glory.” The emperor insisted. ‘ Well,” said 
Joshua, “‘ suppose we try to look first at one of his 
ambassadors?” The emperor consented. The 
Rabbi took him into the open air at noon day, and 
bid him look at the sun in its meridian splendour. 
“T cannot,” said Trajan, “ the light dazzles me.” 
“Thou art unable,” said Joshua, “ to endure the 
light of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the resplendent glory of the Creator? 
Would not such a sight annihilate thee ?” 
Hebrew Tales. 


ren a 

Pride.—People would never affect a havghty 
carriage, if men were sensible, that it is a certain 
indication. of a little soul, and a low education. 
Mean people in power are always insolent, and ex- 
pect to be treated with unusual respect and defer- 
ence. This isthe most unlucky step they could 
take, as it generally produces an inquiry into their 
pretensions to respect, which are found to be a8 
.| false as their behaviour is odious. 





—_ hetertan 
A new Simile.—Modesty to the female character, is like salt- 
petre to beef, imparting a blush while it preserves its purity. 
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